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I. INTRODUCTION 



Collaboration between schools and the private sector is not new 
but only recently has there been significant focus on school -ph vate* 
sector partnerships to inprove the general quality of public 
education. Most business contributions to schools have instead been 
piecemeal. These were in the form of executives doing voluntary 
consulting work, funding other consultants or short-term programs for 
students, and, most often, providing funds, advice and 
course-related job experience for career and/or vocational education 
c ou rs e s • 

That most of the literature on school -business relationships 
discusses career and/or vocational education and the transition of 
youth from school to work, reveals the enphasis that has been placed 
on collaborative efforts in the past. And, by far. most of the 
business assistance for education has gone, and still goes, to higher 
education. But the recent enphasis on school inprovement has caused 
schools and their comtiunities to seek new resources to enrich 
education . 

The Ways to Improve Schools and Education (WISE) Project has 
sought to enhance school productivity by more effective use of 
community resources to meet school needs. As a means of 
acconplishing this, WISE has developed models and guidelines that are 
promoting collaboration among schools, businesses/chanters of 
commerce, other comrmnity organizations, state education agencies 
and higher education agencies. ' 

One focus of Project WISE has been to enhance school staff 
knowledge and skills through partnerships efforts that provide for 
staff development and inservice education. This training c?.n be 
provided by or adapted from business and industry or other local 
resources. 

After carrying out needs sensing activities in 1982, Project 
WISE saw a need for examining and pilot testing of school 
business/community partnership efforts in the six-state region of the 
Southwest EAjcational Development Laboratory (Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, New Mexico; Oklahoma, and Texas). The National 
Institute of education funded WISE to work with three sites, 
Albuquerque, Austin, and Oklahoma City from 1983 through 1985. Three 
more sites. Little Rock, Jackson, and New Orleans, were added in 
1985. 

Project WISE has conducted pilot testing of collaborative 
school -business partnership efforts in the six sites. At each site, 
a Liaison Team has been organized, consisting of representatives from 
the school district, a collaborating business or chamber of comnerce, 
and institution of higher education, the state education agency, and 
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the Southwest Educational Development Laboratory. Proiect WI<;f'^ 

assisting wUh the establishment '.^^r^leLnt tior 
of collaborative activities at the six pilot sites. (2) interaction 
with other school. business projects in the United States fl^ ^ 
reviewing relevant literature. (4) sharing information a^ng its 
sites, and (5) conducting two-day working conferences of its Lilison 

n^ "^^^ ^^^^ Liaison Teams have accorolished the followino- 

^P^^'t"KV^'^ prioritized Issues In schooKbuslness 
collaboration, (2) drafted guidelines to resolve these issues (3) 

coiT SSrftfnT'f^'"' ^^^^ '''' 1"PleneJ?ing 

J^rl^. ""^^^ conclusions supporting the Importance of 

education and private sector collaboration to Inprovelchools beina . 
viable concept beneficial to the school. conn,un??y! and the nation 
with liaison teams as an effective reans of fad lltatinq this 
collaboration, and (5) reconr«nded further activities to fSlllitate 
inproved educat1on-cominjn1?;y partnerships. 

During 1984 the Project WISE Models and Guidelines were: 

0 reviewed by qualified consultants. 1nclu.iing experienced 
directors of partnership projects; 

0 tested at school sites; 

0 revised In the light of the reviewer's reconrondatlons and 
the Information obtained by site tests; 

0 reviewed by Project WISE Liaison Teams at Its Working 
Conference. ^ 

rnn.J?^^J]°''^^ Information about school and buslness/coimunity 
w?th nthTr '"^'^r^f collected from the literature along 

L son TLr^r'i/"^*/"' '•^Slon as well as from the 

tIJI^ tnlfth^ ? V/ "ISE brought the six Liaison 

Ir^^.J?^ conferences at each site along with other 

e 'fSS. ? T/r iT.f' P^-^^rams. and enhance the 

Kroject s Models and Guidelines. 

Rni- ^I^!^^JH^"° ^est way to design and Implerent partnerships. 
c^n operational models and guidelines can help local 

groups and organizations collaborate more effectively In organizing 
l.H ^tl2\"^ ^ partnership based on their comnunity's conditions 
an5 ftH^S i!I!!'^f* ""?]eted In 1985. the Project WISE Models 

and Guidelines for Partnershlos In Education will represent a 
translation of research Into practice. They are Intended as a 
practical tool to facilitate effective school -commjnity partnerships 
that help meet school needs. ^ 
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II. COST AND BENEFITS 



Education pays off; it is the cost of neglect that is exoprsive 
One study has estimated that "illiteracy costs our society over $12 
billion per year--in lost production, in welfare, in prison costs 
and in our social services" (American Association of School 
Administrators CAASA], 1984). In reports gathered by Project W^s^ 
from Its own six projects and from others across the US it is 
clear that there exist school-private sector collaborative efforts 
Which are cost-effective. The costs of these partnerships Ire 
relatively small when compared with their benefits. 

Depending on the nature of the project and available resources 
the amount of funding varies from project to project. Also when 
considering the amount of funding need3d for a project the 
suggestion of a principal with a Virginia high school's successful 
H^nnf^'^Hirr/'V'f''' initiative could be useful: there is a 
danger that If school -community partnerships are viewed exclusively 
in monetary terms, the projects might be rebuffed for economic 

'''''''' 

Although some benefits may take a year or more to be realized in 
LZlV.lT f Jj'"Ple'"e"ted partnership, the morale and mutual' 
understanding of the school and private sector people begin 
increasing almost immediately. Some of the itimedlate benefits have 
been Shown in a report of a collaborative project Involving schools 
and the Rexnord Corporation. Some of the results, reported soon 
after the Rexnord program began in 1976, included the following: 

- Supervisors and teachers became supportive of each other's 
work. 



- Teachers gained new resources for their classrooms and 
discovered the human aspects of business, as business 
people better understood the problems of education. 

- The company developed links with an important element of 
the community and improved the business' s public 
relations. 

- Company employees gained new respect for teachers and 
students and also discovered the in^.erdependency of 
business and education (Rexnord, 198J). 

There are numerous other benefits— for students and schools, the 
community, business, labor and the nation. Some are listed in the 
sections that follow. 

A. Students and School Benefits 

Collaborative community efforts can bring important resources to 



schools (e.g., additional expertise matPrial onnir.^^^^ ^ w 
resources) that otherwise would not'be Sro ght tTllTr ln tT. n'"T 
of students and schools. If effectiveir^onceiJed ni.SlJ^ 
imp evented, education-conriunity partne;sh?p on ^rS de he 
following benefits to students and schools: P'^ovide the 

- Increased student literacy and competence. 

■ bus^nesr""^""^ understanding of basic skills .se in 
More student and teacher challenges from new ideas. 

- More informed students regarding careers in business and 
other community organizations. business and 

■ rpfI'M«r!l'?^"^""^®''^'"^^"9 and appreciation of 
relationships between school and total lifestyle patterns. 

- Improved student attitudes toward work as a valuable part 
" maue?!""^ "lotivation for learning school subject 

- Better student understanding of occupational 
interdependence 

■ exp7o?It1onl^'''' °^ opportunities for career 

- Better informed student and teacher consumers. 

- Improved teacher morale. 

- More efficient school operations through use of business 
management techniques. ousmess 

■ lH^TJJ"^ educator awareness regarding the business point 
of view on key issues. m"'".. 

- Better understanding by the community of student and 
school problems and needs. 

B. Community Benefits 

nartfrJnif ^''^ ^^^^^ ^"demic skills cannot fully 

participate n society. One study estimates that citizens without 
adequate basic skills earn $4,000 less per year than the?r 

rp l':^Ki^'/^° ^"^^"s- Functional illiteracy may be 

responsible for as much as $6.7 billion in social proorams and $6 
b.llion in lost production each year (AASA, 1984^. ^ "^'^""^ ^"^ 
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Local Chanters of Comnerce have found that a strong public school 
system is one of the greatest assets in recnjvting new businesses to 
kP. fLJorr' The educational systen is one of the 

key factors in any cotrpany's decision to relocate (/"^SA 1984) A 
cormiun ty perceived as having inadequate schools is less attractive 
to businesses and may suffer from a diminishing tax base. 

i-h. ri^°'' ^"^I'^^f °^ effective school-pri vate sector partners^-ps to 
the coimiumty include the following: ^'ar "-nerinips co 

- Better informed and educated citizenry. 

- Increased support for the school system. 

- Improved school response to comnunlty needs. 

- Development of Improved cooperation among corrniunity 
leaders. 

- Strengthened community stability. 

- Increased comnunlty tax base. 

- Enhanced quality of life. 
C. Business Benefits 

■me partnership that a business establishes with the schools is 
an Investment that can provide the private sector with great 

H?^^r •^slness firms consider their work with schools as a 
7S5Sp/v iSfln conn-unlty public service responsibility 

^h^°; fi* ^l' ^"^^^^^ to the conpany and its employees 

include the following: 

- Equal employment opportunities increase. 

- Educators and students make more Informed public policy 
decisions affecting business. 

- Decline In on-the-job training needs. 

- Inproved enployee morale as they and their conpany become- 
involved In meeting school needs. 

- Better organized and more visible employees' volunteer 
efforts. 

- More corporate influence on use of their taxes to support 
better schools. 

- Better understanding of business projects, services, and 
policies. 
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- Enhanced company images. 

- Better educated and qualified workforce for businesses in 
an mf or mat ion /techno logical world. 

0. Labor Union Benefits 

t •Jf^'^ concerned about comnunity welfare as well as 

t.at of Its own menOers. Labor unions also are concerned about the 
mage of labor that young people obtain through the Lsfm^d aJd 
their schooling. According to one report on work fewer >han nnp 
Character in 10 on television Is a blSe^oHar ^oHcer! and these few 
are usually portrayed with undesirable social traits NSPRA 1980 

literature Indicates that collaborative relationships a Jg^' 
labor, education agencies, and the corporate world enhances the 
public Image of unions, and promotes a better ratch with regard to 
preparation for present and future jobs. Major benefits of 
school -comnunlty partnerships Include the following: 

- Enhanced labor linkages with comnunlty colleges and hi *er 
education adult education program. 

- Increased quality and quantity of apprenticeship program. 

- Enhanced technical and scientific literacy of the 
workforce. 

- Decreased unenpl oyment (*je to more job openings for union 
meiTbers and potential members. 

- Better understand the role of unions In collective 
bargaining, facilitating access to jobs, and providing 
healthier working conditions by the comnunity and 
especially young people. 

E. National Benefits 

EAjcatl on-private sector collaboration accrue benefits for the 
M^^l°" students, schools, comnunlty. businesses, and labor 

wll? : ^Iff'"^^' ^5 elements of society benefit, the nation as a 
Whole benefits as well. But there are more specific ways in which 
the nation s Interests are served. As students become better 
informed about Interrelationships among the pieces of society, they 
grow Into better informed adult citizens more capable of making 
decisions about Issues for which they will have increasing 
responsibility. ^ 

Well Informed. eOjcated citizens foster the production of 
reliable goods and services which contribute to local, state, 
community, and national economies. The Brookings Institution credits 
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f,n?tfr, cJJ ''^^"V^'f Pfi^'-y factor in the economic growth of the 
united States in the last 50 years ( Educat ion Dally August 27 
1984), It states further: ^'^ 

- A healthier national economy contributes simlflcantly *-o 
the success of the United States in the Increasingly 
interrelated International economy. 

- The national defense Is enhanced, as the U. S. population 
becomes not only more literate, but more literate In 
science, mathematics, and technology, which helps prepare 
a defense force that can develop and operate increaslnqly 
complex weapons systems. 

The most inportant benefits to the nation, however, are probably 

i^H specifically, the expanded abilities a^a 

.M HtAn^l. "^^"^ ^ self worth and an 

ability to interact postively with each other. 



III. PROJECT WISE MODELS AND GUIDELINES 

Most benefits come from successful collaborative efforts, and not 
all are successful. School -tiislness collaborative efforts are not 
?J!c ^° Partnerships require people to work together. 

These will be people from different sectors and most likely be of 
?.;r^TJ ''"Ji"'"^^' economic, social, and educational backgrounds, 
success is often an elusive commodity, dependent here on the 

°^ ^^^'■^ °" ^"O""^ funding, or on a 

constellation of conpletely different elements somewhere Alse. A 
partnership's motivation, goals, structure, resources, and 
participants can vary greatly from one successful effort to another. 
But these collaborative efforts do have one theme in corrmon. and that 
IS to help iirprove the quality of the comtiunity's schools. 

The "Models and Guidelines for Partnerships in E^jucation" are 
intended to foster that theme, but do not propose any one best way to 
design, organize, and inplerent education-comtiunity partnerships. 
There is no one best way. Studies of school -co imiunity collaborative 
efforts indicate that a great variety of local conditions make 
locally ta lored partnerships necessary and desirable, not only for 
each school district, but for each school. We can. however, learn 
from the mistakes and successes of previous partnerships. One of the 
things we can learn, is that it Is not efficient just to get enou* 
good and sincere school and comnunity people together and work them 
hard enough to improve their schools. Their efforts are far more 
productive if there are some structure and guidelines to facilitate 
an effective process. This is the purpose of the WISE Models and 
Guidelines, to facilitate the process of using local resources 
effecti vely. 
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Resources contributed to the schools can include funds 

I5?nr".;."^'''\'-^'' space, and people's time. e^ehencP 

Skills and expertise. If they aeet a specific need, the material* 
contributions are inportant. and some funding may be essential But 
It IS the human resource that really makes good Ihfngs "Sen for ' 
students and schools. Sometimes the good outcomes a ?e anticiDated- 
sometimes they come unexpectedly, when one good thing just grSwsl/^m 
another This can be described as synergy , when two. or mo?e oartl 

hTs'Jm'o "the'SaJtr' Z'""'''' ^^^t^-ffect that ?s g^eate n 
"thinas " it h.Jnr^c* J^^' "^^f "^"^ ^° ^^PPe" «^th volunteered 

th ngs it happens when people act together to achieve a corrmon 

Sp?nVM?!Kr'J;'""' experience-based niDdels and ^iflel?nTcan 
syn?rg?sJici;!''"' "^'^ efficiently and eff'^ecti vely'! even 

It seems apparent that more schools and business would enter 
f ctTv c'oil S °'5r '''' guidelines and ,S el To 

are reld^v llaSi c^H^T'- ""J"' '"'^ ""^^^ guidelines 
olr/f!:! K school and private sector partnerships may be 

rLo5:is".2o?^lIy^T9?4l." ""^^ ''''''''' tin^^onsumin?^ 

durinaWtSflJ'c 1"^"^^ school -business collaboration literature 

^° f-at^ier than deeper. 

Co^on theres throughout the literature of the I980's are- a the 

To m^re^?fl?l^?'f collaborative proJeJ? anVr2 th^l^n 
tor more information with regard to making such efforts more 

DotenH^'of c ""'^ '^^"f ^^^^ t^ie need and 

^f.ZV °I ^"''^ cooperative school improvement enterprises (as 

iZf^^nl th'eT^' ''''^ 

Some of the recent literature has provided depth. Michael 
Tinpane February 1984). for exanple. examines the rationale for 
TnlT'r^ ' "rediscovering" the public schools and suggests what 
aJso rti^rnc? ^PP^'-^^^l^^es this may present. David S. Seeley (1984) 
also discusses some of the issues that educators must face and 

crh?^? K ^^'^ "^^^ ^° '■"^^^^ Recent case studies of local 

schoo -business partnerships provide information that should be 

(G^en IZ R;^l?"?aoo'!^°^'°^'^"9 problems related to collaboration 
(Green and Brede. 1983). The most detailed descriptions of 
partnerships for school iitprovement are the reports of local projects 
1983-8Jr Cincinnati Chanter of Comperce. 1982-83. 

A nation-wide "School -Comnunity Partnerships" study by the 
r!!^!.."? Foundation indicated that the problem of isolation with 
respec. to collaborative efforts was not peculiar to the SEDL 
JLt HtJi'^-r °^ kettering study concluded that there was, in 
ract. little if any contact aiiong the persons from various 
coirmumties actively Involved in organizing and maintaining 
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school -business conaborations, and there was no frarework in 
1984^"" ^"^"^^"^^^'"^ ^"^^ exchanges (Kettering Foundation, 

Nevertheless, Project WISE efforts have resulted in a set of 

'^i^fl^^es for inplerent^ng school -comniinity partnerships 
designed to meet school needs. These Models and Guidelines are 
flexible enough to assist partnerships regardless of their purpose or 
configuration, and yet specific enough tolssist with identifiable 
aspects of any school -comoiinlty collaborative pro^e^s. The Project 

VI' TJTrll unfque in'the natf 

I.e., the first of their kind to be conpreh«ns1 ve, flexible and 

?"nia??or:sirunio;^;L!^ ''-^^ 

P...r.M^n^"li Guidelines for Partnerships in 

fT^^llrl I J^f latJle from the Southwest Educational Oevelop.4t 

rfMltJnp?.- / V^l Model," and "Issued and 

Guidelines" are Included here. 

A. WISE Context Model 

in«nf!!;;\»°"!'^''^^°" innovation. Even If the persons 

I?l r ^f'^ experiences together or experiences in 

aitoJs ani'oni:!SLT'* °^ '"^ different constellation of 

actors and purposes engages everyone In something new. In change. 

J""'"'^^ °" Inplementatlon of Innovations Indicates two major 
conclusions: (1) that change is a conplex interplay of fc-jr 

5t^tT^'.' IV ^^^^ ?^ i^MO\^<l in change do not remain 

static during the experience, but move through several stages of 

fnnrtc" fSS^ ?5^ol""°x'^^ °" ^" "^^""^ ^^^^ participating (Hall 4 
Loucks, 1977, 1978). The elements of change which researchers have 
noted are that change H clearly a process rather than an event; that 
It IS mane by ndlvlduals first, then Institutions; that it is a 
highly personal experience for those Involved; and that it entails 
developmental growth In the feelings and skills of participants 
(Tius, research Indicates, the Inplementatlon of new Ideas or 
projects, such as collaborative arrangements, oust be tailored to the 
people Involved rather than to the Innovation Itself. Unless the 
concerns of the people are acknowledged and their energy harne.sed, 
tha Innovation more than likely will fall. 

Not surprisingly, the first reaction participants in an 
innovat.on have once they have conplete Information about it. Is. 
How will It affect me?" This early stage of concern will, when 
answered in a way that assures benefit, eventually develop into 
stages less concerned with the self and mora towards others. These 
stages include a concern about managing time and materials related to 
the innovation; corrprehending the consequences of the ihange on the 
people It will affect; relating what Is happening to others 
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interested in the same thing; and finally, looking at ways to 
inprove the innovation, to make it work even better. At every staap 
.hfofnc^n'^^ Individual is still at the center of the concern; only 
the person s perspective enlarges to a broader context. Clearlv 
then, people are the most important element In any change process and 

on'w Ja\e n^acp' H^t ^" collaborative ar Ingemen? 'no? 

only take place, but, more importantly, succeed. 

firc^ftfo^H °^ i"JPortance of the human dimension is only the 

a contrxt'^;nl°rrr'% ^'l "^^"^^^^ ^l^-^^^^ which Vafe up 

a context conducive to successful collaboration. In each of these 

bi%Snc r\'J'^' °^ T?"'"" Pl^y- "c^i element should 

be considered by potential collaborators before they act, and must be 
securely n place to increase the opportuTTTtFTor sLccesL Often 
failures in collaborative arrangements occur after participants have 
bu't do nSt^'^lh^r'; Tr ■^^ll^^^-^^'-ough andiiTnteSance hoJ d 2?cur 
tJf :„tl ''"""^^^ ""^^^ participants under- 

ab?p w5th ""'""^ °5 ^""^ they are comfort- 

if ?t . wnr^h Jh^":!?°' ^1'^ certainty where it will lead or 
Jot in actioJ!! ^^'^ '^'^^ ^" principle but 

boratfon^a^e-""*^^^^""' "^^''^ successful colla- 

1. shared or overlapping goals; 

2. comrrunity resources to meet school needs; 

3. a mechanism for the exchange and application of the 
resources; and 

4. evaluation and feedback about results to the partners 
ir./olved in the collaboration. 

II;%'hpT'^-^^?"u 'cV^^ Guidelines for developing them are discussed 
in the Project WioS Models and Guidelines for Partnerships in 
Education. ^ 

B. Issues and Guidelines 

A large measure of the significance of the Models and Guidelines 
lies n the issues and questions they address. These issues and 
questions were raised by Liaison Team members and were culled from 
the Project s information data base during the last three years, 
mey Include the most frequently asked questions and the knottiest 
problems faced by individuals Involved in collaboration efforts. 
These issues, upon which the Guidelines are based, are listed below: 

1) How to identify needs of schools? 

How to assess and prioritize the individual needs of each 
school in the program? 
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2) How to identify resources? 

What private sector organization has the means of fulfilling 
the needs of the school? 

3) How to get funding? 

How to locate and obtain funding that is helpful to starting 
and maintaining a project or prcvjram? 

4) How to obtain resources other than funding? 

How to get direct access to awareness, knowledge, and skills 
needed by school staffs and students? 

5) How to match needs with resources? 

What is the most efficient way to fit needs with appropriate 
remedies? 

6) How to facilitate "exchange mechanisms?" 

How will the resources, such as knowledge and skills, be 
delivered to those who have needs? 

7) How to establish control? 

At what level? By whom? How? 

8) How to get people tn "buy into the system?" 

What are the benefits of collaboration? 

9) How to involve and get the support of students? 

If it is important for students to support the program, how 
do you go about it? 

10) How to involve parents/community? 

How to get support nd involvement of people needed to help 
make the program work? 

11) How to decide who will be linker/facilitator? 

Who will have the ultimate responsibility to make the program 
work ? ^ ^ 

12) How to deal with problems of "turf?" 

How to avoid or solve disputes that are likely to arise over 
territoriality? 

13) How to develop leadership from all sectors? 

Who win develop support needed by the faci lUator? 

14) How to eliminate misconceptions? 

How to overcome negative stereotypes that schools and the 
corporate world are likely to have about each other? 

15) How to establish trust? 

How to obtain the trust that is essential to collaboration? 
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16) How to sen mutuality? 

How to a:sure collaborators that the program is equitable 
that they are not giving too much with regard to benefits? 

17) How to maintain relationships once started? 

How to keep momentum that may be generated at the launching 
of the program? 

18) How to institutionalize the process of collaboration? 

How to make the partnership an integral part of scnool 
improvement efforts? 

19) How to expand and maintain continuity? 

How to prevent a project's "getting out of control" while it 
develops? 

20) How to deal with time and extra load? 

How to overcome the problem of busy people becoming even 
busier? 

21) How to prevent burnout/boredom? 

How to keep morale high among people who are essential to the 
program? 

22) How to evaluate, measure effects, and give feedback? 

How to assess process and products to terminate or inprove 
the program? 

23) How to establish a climate to promote public education-private 
sector partnerships to help meet the needs of LEAs? 

What needs to be done to help Project WISE sites and other 
coimunities obtain more benefits from school -business 
collaboration? 

These issues and sidelines for resolving them are arranged and 
discussed in four developmental phases in the WISE Models and 
Guidelines. These phases are: (1) Getting Started, (2) 
Implementation, (3) Sustaining Interest and Momentum, and (4) 
Evaluation. 

C. Strategic Model 

Colaboratlon is a process, not an event. As such, colla- 
borations Involve many individuals in separate actions which, taken 
together over time, should result in the achievement of a coinnon 
goal. The WISE Project's Strategic Model for Education-Comnunity 
Partnerships is a map of this process, a flexible system designed to 
Show the synergistic relationships among the various actions neces- 
sary to reach a desired outcome. It is also designed to allow colla- 
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borators to assess the value of each action as it relates tn unntha. 
aSvance.'"' '° °" can be ca?Ju?Ited in ' 

J^! strategic Model for Education-Conmunity Partnerships is based 
on certain assumptions about process. These assumptions have led 1o 
the categorizations of actions named in the model. The fi?st 
assumption is that a central need will lead to th^ use of education 
conriunity partnerships as an approach to meet tha? neld ?f JSere 
Vr JtlT\^°'l' '^^^ participants have, the nied ma^ ar?se 

from the area where these goals overlap. Or there may be ona clear 
need about which all participants agree and from which tSe?e is no 
divers on. In any event, all participants should be certain abou? 
the primary need for which a collaboration has been deemed ?he 
appropriate approach. uewnea tne 

tho JI!?i!k«°"J-'""'"P-^°" ^^'^ ^^"^'^ ^'•e "la^y ways of carrying out 

n,^?ll Jnn'™-'^ '''^^^'^ ^° ""^^^ These Jan be categ^Mzed 

as major and minor, or as sets and subsets, or in this case as 
strategies and methods. For the most part strategies "e the more 

riLh tnL'"' '^'"^ participants wan^ to travel ?o 

reach their coimon destination. Methods are the specific wavs P^rh 
strategy wi 1 be accomplished. At each juncture. ?he map becom" a 
bit more detailed as the activities are delineated. 

IV. MAJOR CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

six si>LT.^ ^LT^tl^ S^^^ ^^''"^ ^"^ Liaison Teams from its 
SIX sites has led to the formulation of several significant 

r«n^al!!H°"^ ^""^ recoimendati ons . The Project's work has generally 
centered on five functions: (1) the study of school /business/ ^ 

S;n.ir^°^J'f°'''^'%'''°'"'' (2) the crea?"n and 

maintenance of Liaison Teams at each site whose members cross job 

rnlllrlti ^"^e'-est areas; (3) the facilitation of comnuni cation and 
cooperation among these sites to further their efforts- (4) the 
consequent creation and encouragement of a network of individuals 
(and the groups they are associated with) that can strengthen 
individual efforts through collective support and 

n? ml^fflTH^'l!!^'/"^ development, testing, and refining 

of models and guidelines for partnerships in education, which, having 
been drawn from the experiences of these six sites, can provide 
directions for others where little has previously existed 



1. Conclusions 



As a result of this work, the most significant conclusions 
project WISE staff and the Liaision Team members have reached is 
simple, yet important: 

Education and private sector collaboration is a viable concept 
and worthy of iwpleiKntation. Further, school and conwunity 
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partnerships can improve schools throughout the SEDL region and 
the nation, and can benefit all partners. ^ 

School-business collaborative efforts are not, as we know 
simple to implement. They are nearly as varied in complexi?;' 
purpose, and outcomes as they are numerous The cnnrinc^il 
based on the implementation of success S colLbora e ef for s'' 
tSp'nprc ''/f ^T'J' ^" conr,odi?y dependent ;re on 

a roS.%!??fJ -^^ °l ^^^'•^ °" the amount of funding o? on 

a conste nation of completely different elements somewhere else 
Nevertheless, the experiences of Project WISE stJr^n"^tc • 

TnZTnr? "^"^^^^ ^" certaJfco'nclusi r b u? : t'^"'"" 
ingredients are necessary for successful collaborations. These 

J'"" assimilated into a separate Project document 
Models and Guidelines for Partnerships in education/ but can also 
be stated in nore general terms below: 

It important for school-business partnerships to- ID 
tVrn l Jk"^ mmntm; (2) generate good p b ic reliJ ons- 

Ltwo?k or rh^Hna"?nr''^'PP'"°P'"^^J^ (3 be a pi;? Of ' 

networK for sharing information; and (4) orovide orienta'-inn -nw 

training to everyone m.ol.ed 1^ the pa/tn'e? Mps F tfi^ 
conclusions are: rui v^nci 

■ J^cilt^'n'on cT 'PP^''' ^° ^" affective reans of 

raciltating school-business collaboration. 

- The use of primarily local funds and local people leads 
partners buy into it more quickly and "own it and share it." 

- Grant funds from a non-local source, such as a private 

lT'lff^l°.'^' ^^^P'"^ ^" establishing and/or maintaining 

an effective program. a '■■ny 

- Outside" funds can be used without compromising the positive 
cnnfrl? . "hool -busi ness Cooperation, especially when the 
control and management are local and collaborative. 

- Public schools should seek and utilize all resources which 
are available for developing school/business partnerships. 

- The private sector has knowledge and skills which are readily 
t.ansferrable to and usable for schools through inservice 
education. 

- Staff development/inservice education for the collaborators 
is probably necessary for more effective collaboration. 

- The collaborative team should include representatives from an 
institute of higher education, the school or district 
business or chamber of commerce, and state education agency, 
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as wen as from other public agencies or private 
organizations. 

- Models, such as the Project wiSE "Context Model" and 

JJiH«-'^%^??*i' t'^ "ecessary for effective and cost 
efficient collaboration. 

- Guidelines, based on the experiences of other 
education/private sector activities, can be of critical 
importance to teams who are planning and implementing 
school/business collaboration efforts. 

- Interaction between school/business teams at different sites 
IS useful for enhancing guidelines and for gaining ne^ ideas 
and insights concerning the implementation of 
education-private sector cooperative activities. 

- Interaction between members of different site teams as in a 
working conference, i^ helpful in implementing ' " ' 
school-business collaboration efforts. 

■ TnflLTtin WISE, there is little if any exchange of 

information being specifically promoted or conducted 
Detween/ among collaboration projects. 

2. Recannendatlons 

Proierj'iK? ""^""^V T'^t ^^"^'''^ specific recoimendations to 
r.Vrlc^ ^ " ' 'f^"^^ °^ ^^^'^ "^''^ and the conclusions they 
reached. These include the following: ^ 

- If vocational and/or career education programs are 

^I^^Hc I'l* ""Sideration should be given to building on that 
success as a means of expanding school-business 
collaboration. 

- If there are cohesive labor unions In or near the school 
district, consideration should be given to including them as 
a partner in school-business collaboration efforts. 

- If the school or business has a committee or office for 
volunteer services, consideration should be given to 
including it in S-B C activities. 

- There must be opportunities to share information about 
education-private sector collaboration with other districts 
and with other schools in these districts. 

- Disseminate information about school-business collaboration 
to other states, school districts, and potentially 
collaborative businesses in the SEDL region and the nation. 
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- Continue to promote and nourish the liaison team concent ?t 
education-private sector sites. concept at 

" rif?!K«^'^- ^'"^ planning/implementing school-business 
collaboration activities should hold a conference where 
members of various site teams can interact to produce 

• Project WISE should become a national or regional center for 
informat on and technical assistance to ass? Jmore Ues ?n 
seaoraaTuU:' ^"^Pl--tation of education^pr" a'e" " 

• Assist in obtaiing funding for staffing collaboration teams 
in school districts throughout the region. 

. P^J^^li" the network system begun by Project WISE region 

■ ^r''^^! ^^1°/^^ ^« ""^de to establish a climate for 

more education-private sector collaboration. 

thS?L^"'^Ch!r'' O'-ganizations. etc. to ask 

tnemselves: What can we do to help education?" 

e3Scat'i?n.'"'°°^' ^° "^'^ ^" ^^^^'^ ^PP'^o^^^' to 

Look at more innovative ways to assess projects and 
cotrmunicate successes (and failures) to constituents. 

Assistance should be provided to schools and other S-B C 
participants to obtain funding for projects. 

Video tape working conferences, then use the tapes to 
introduce more people to the work of Project WISE and its 

?!^tIoJcS/^'^^J2'' °^ commuitles involved in school/business 

felpSL o^' °^ P^'-s^"^. addresses, and 

telephone numbers. 

update and synthesize the existing information base and 
refine it for use with intermediary organizations and 
potential school-business partnerships. Publish results. 

Identify and describe promising examples and practices of 
r^J»nIi"^i"!" partnerships in the region. Publish resiilts, 
catagorized by goals, demographics, location, and other key 
criteria. 
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- Conaborate with representatives of targeted state-level 
organizations, associations, and agencies to develop, expand 
and maintain support networks among school-business 
partnerships for exchanging information about ^he 
availability of resources and services from SEDL and others. 

- Provide information about promising craracteri sties of 
^ r~j:t"i::s^: school-business ^artnerfhipslhr^S^h 

■ fof^n^!."""^ distribute to state-level decision-makers 
iniormation about examples and activities of promising 
school-business partnerships and networks in the region. 

SEDL will take these conclusions and recommendations into account as 
It proceeds with work for 1986 and beyond. 

V. SIGNIFICANCE OF THE WISE MODELS AND GUIDELINES 
^' Practitioners as Integral Parts of Development Teams 

The creation and maintenance of there six existing Liaison Teams 

s'weir 'maLnSf " "^'^ ''''''' '''''' ^" Importance of'S n 
as well as material resources and the principals of human resource 
develop and organizational development to foster effectlle 
p5M?SMJ"''""'/''^[If''^^P'- ■^^^•'"5 °^ chambers of conmerce, state 
ODDor JnJtv^'In co' '^^''^ ^"^ SEDL. have had the 

Siscu« J^p^; ro'r' ^^""^-^o ^oaether to 

tlJr l I rl """'•"S about and goals for educational Improvement in 
^Ji^unitJ "^^^ ^ vaf'^ed sample of people from that 

Thus, the liaison team concept has providad an Important 

JpJm'.nnlH i°l ' T^^^^ °^ viewpoints to be shared. The liaison 
team approach has also given the Individuals involved a sense of 

t^Mc J^H^^ J T!^*"^' °^ ' ^^'"^ toward a cortmon goal, it has, 

thus, reduced the sens of isolation that can occur when individuals 
or even groups belonging to one segment of a coimunlty, seek to cause 
change without the assistance, support, or even awareness regarding 
the existence of other "like-minded people." res^raing 

i'^S^ provided the Liaison Teams with the 
opportunity to participate in the research and development of its 
Models and Guidelines for Partnerships In Education." Frequently 
research and development outcomes escape the review, critique, and 
input from practitioners before being translated into programs and 
other activities directed toward those same practitioners. As such 
an important phase In the transition from research to practice is ' 
omitted. 
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Project W.SF has sought to help close the gap between research 
and practice and. in effect, has helped increaie thrrelevancTand 
applicability of its products. By doing so. this has ?ed to 
practitioners' becoming an integral part in the Drorp« nf • 
materials and procedures for their own use or beSe?U ?hVonfinr^ 
IS that they are also likely to become Ire mo?Wate5*to take naTip 
educational efforts for which there is a shared rolfi^ the ^ 
conceptionalizing and planning process. ^-o'e in the 

In addition. Liaison Team meetings have allowed memberQ 
opportunities for (i) sharing their perception ! (2) refin no their 

??a iii ^ ?jr^' ?^ "f^"' (4) enhanciig^ct ' 

viability. (5) influencing implementation Droce«:«:eQ ffi\ ■ ■ 

evaluation procedures, and (7) stren theni g ap o M i ZZT' 

with respect to collaborative staff development/lnservice trI?n^nS 

efforts and materials. Project outcomes ha^e. a re Lit bec^ml 

far more useful and effect" ve for Intended audiences because 

representatives of those audiences were involved In all staces of 

development Finally, the liaison team approach hSi, been siQni?Lnt 

o^'ron.Jl^H '''k'^'^' ' collaborative method fo? purfS?ng ?Se :udy 
of collaboration betwean schools and buslnesc/cornunity partners! 

^* 'he Project WISE Data Base O n Educational PartnPrO^ 

tha Ir^ff ^"^ attention on collaboration between public srhools and 
the private sector to enhance school effectiveness requires morl 
11°!^':^°"/''?"' ^"^^ collaboration should be panned 
SEDl ?eaL r^ ^his need Is compounded by the 
Ll^ ^ '^^P^^ '"^^"'^ °^ population and ne-i business as well as 
To L!t"JH intensification of efforts to Improvreduca? on 

To meet this need. Project WISE staff have produced a slqniflcan? 
CO w??on°;f"'?°^-"r"^'^ partnerships.' The data b se i ' 
s? s tes a 1 ^''''^"''Jro.. Liaison Team members at the 

nl^nl !h' f-eview. and from other school -conmunity 

partnership projects at sites throughout the nation. Further it has 
Snd wJn'^h? "^f'^^^S '"^ '•^^^"^ ^''<^i^cVs Model an" Guidel nes 

?o? nil s:rr!n^i9i6rb^;:„v."^^^^^^"^^^ " 

tje P^o^j:^! SaTemtgldT t^'l ^^l^^^^^^ 
staff and participants, but also has become unique nationally "fits 
size scope, and the quality of Its contents. To the best of luff 
knowledge, no other such comprehensive data base on the subject o 
school -community partnerships exists. ^u"J«t. nr 

C. Aid for Disadvantaged Youth 

Furthermore, the Models and Guidelines can be used to institute 
much needed partnerships, such as those necessary to aid economicany 
or educationally disadvantaged youth. This is a population thala 
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three-year study now under way. indicates is not being served nearlv 

;?afr'?S«;r 'it ^" Public/Privatejjg re New^" 

(Fall, 1985), the study, now in its f rs l year is tundPri h^, >ho ^T n^ 
McConnell Clark Foundation, IBM, the Pew M^moria T s ' t e Exxon""' 
Education Fund, and the Rockefeller Foundation. 

P^^P].^! earlier use of partnerships (such as the Dallas 
Adopt-a-School in the 1960's), to date, the Public/Private Venture 
study has found that school-business collaborations aauallv JpnJ to 
avoid targeting the most at-risk youth. They a s2 tenS ?o be u?Sa^ 
phenomena, to perceive business as a donor a^d chools as^ece ver 

e ;^a ^'oslt'^n^ 'TlaV ^J^^^^^^^^^ turnover":r;:nv 
wompn t£p iJnSC ,-c ? ^ disproportionate number of young' 

T! J f ^ a]so finding that most private-sector activity 
with schools occurs in terms of contributions of money! andThI? is 
primarily to post-secondary institutions. 

thp !!ic'?^® research such as this study is increasingly pointing out 
l^lilT. in collaborative arrangements anrl revealing patterns n 
l^Vu. 'K^i!""'f • '"^ activities. As knowledge increases 

about what needs are remaining unmet, more collaborations can be 
expected to form to meet these needs. The Project WISE Modlls and 
Guidelines are now available to serve those efforts 
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